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the psychology of an experience which is the source
of much wonder and speculation to the uninitiated.
When it comes, you are utterly preoccupied with
your work; you are doing what you have been taught
is your duty to do as a trained unit on a man-of-war*
Only after the danger is over is it time to reflect.
The wait before action is the period of self-conscious-
ness, which ends with the coming of the first shot
from the enemy or the command to "Fire!" from
your own side.

Adapting our speed to that of the Pensacola,
which was without lights, as all the vessels were, we
steamed ahead, while the booming of the howitzers
and the swish of their shells through the air made
music for our progress.

Just as the Pensacola drew abreast of the forts
the enemy discovered her and opened fire. We were
so near the forts that we could hear the commands
of the officers. The Pensacola stopped and fired both
broadsides which at first seemed to demoralize the
enemy.

A second time the Pensacola stopped and dis-
charged broadsides; and it was soon evident from
the fact that the forts kept on firing that, although
the mortars might reduce the fire from the forts,
they could by no means silence them; nor could the
Pensacola, which had the heaviest armament of any
of our ships, silence them except for a brief interval
during the effect of her broadsides. Therefore, all was also to have my
